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“HE topic, “The Blind Adolescent and His Needs,” 
His a timely one. It challenges our best efforts 
when we attempt to look for answers from research 
or from the literature that may be representing 
- philosophic or good practice approaches. Evidence 
to support the fact that this is a timely topic is 
_ found in the fact that there are more blind ado- 
_lescents today enrolled in all types of schools than 
_has been the case at any previous period in our 
_ history. Obviously, these blind adolescents enrolled 
in our schools represent members of families in 


If we 
plan wisely for the adolescents, we plan with their 
families and the citizens in their communities. We 
must undertake this planning at a time when our 

schools are overcrowded, our personnel shortage 


all types of communities in our society. 


_is acute, and our citizens are demanding ‘that we 
refine and improve our services. Solutions to our 
_ problems will come through our greater skill, knowl- 
_ edge, and our ability to interpret the needs and the 
costs for excellent professional service. Therefore 
our planning for all adolescents and young adults 
_ today overwhelms us with an obligation to broaden 
_ and refine our services, both in our crowded schools 
and in our complex and varied communities. Solu- 
_ tions to the problems of constructive planning will 
_ necessitate greater knowledge on our part and skill 
- in coordinating our efforts. 

_ There will be an effort in this discussion to ex- 
_ plore only certain of the basic needs of blind 
_ adolescents as they relate to the needs of all people, 
_to our knowledge concerning sighted adolescents, 
_ our awareness of the continuing and very new com- 
_ munity problems and, finally, the problems of those 
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of us as professional persons attempting to help 
these children and their families. Examples of help- 
ful research in relation to the aspects of blindness, 
and critical problems in communication between 
blind and sighted persons, will be mentioned at 
appropriate points in the discussion. 

It is recognized that there are other needs which 
could be mentioned and there are many other ways 
to organize this outline. The organization, how- 
ever, is considered within the time limits available. 
The desire at least will be to try to stimulate your 
thinking and perhaps to suggest some priorities for 
possible evaluation of some existing conditions as 
they relate to greater social action. 


His Need to Be An Adolescent 


All too often, in working with blind adolescents, 
those of us who have had limited experience and 
preparation or who may not have worked through 
our own feelings concerning blindness may be 
blocked in some of our efforts because the word 
“blind” becomes so large that we cannot perceive 
the world “adolescence.” Whether you believe, as 
some authorities do, that adolescence is a stage 
between childhood and adulthood, or whether you 
agree with many authorities that this period is 
important as a continuing growth and development 
process of a person, you will certainly want to be 
comforted by the fact that all adolescents seem to 
deserve the right to have problems and all of their 
parents seem to reserve the right to express their 
adult problems in our complex society. We should 
further suggest that the blind adolescent growing 
up in a family and community with problems may 
have both his problems as an adolescent as well as 


tris: ifitensified problems which may be inherent in 


blindness or related to it. Our professional chal- 
lenge may be in many cases to be able to determine 
which is which, as we look at his problems with him. 

In thinking of adolescence and what the authors 
and popular writers have contributed to the litera- 
ture, it seemed important to provide some examples 
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which, while written concerning all adolescents, 
could be applied to blind adolescents with the same 
force or point of reference. 

In regard to adolescence, for example, Josse- 
lyn(10), in her discussions concerning the adoles- 
cent and his family, states the following: 


In reality, the growth process does not occur in 
stages. Adulthood is the end result of gradual . 
maturation that begins with the fusion of the ovum 
and sperm. Arbitrarily separating this process into 
periods gives the false impression that growth pro- 
ceeds by “steps.” Actually, the growth chart depicts 
a curve. (p. 5) 

To those of use who accept the challenge and try 


to understand the adolescents, she states: 


In summary, it should be recognized that young 
people today—as every group of young people has 
done throughout history—are abandoning certain 
standards previously established by parental figures 
and are struggling to establish a new approach to 
life. We cannot help them by rigidly imposing a 
code of behavior that will bind them to the past, 
unless we wish to deprive our culture of the oppor- 
tunity for progressive enrichment. On the other 
hand, we cannot expect confused, inexperienced, and 
frightened adolescents to build a new world alone. 
(p. 119) 


Adolescence is a stage of emotional growth. It 
cannot be avoided if adulthood is to be attained. 
It is a period in which many conflicts dormant since 
childhood return to be solved. It is a period also 
of new problems, problems created by the physical 
changes that have occurred in the individual. (p. 120) 


Some of the literature in popular magazines has 
been very supportive of parents’ efforts to under- 
stand their adolescents, even though the same sym- 
pathetic approach has not been accorded the schools 
very often. Since you are no doubt familiar with 
these types of writings, two examples have been 
chosen from a recent book which is more pessi- 
mistic in its approach, seeing the problem as one 
of almost insurmountable difficulty for the adoles- 
cent because of what we as adults do to make the 
experience of adolescence impossible. Dr. Frieden- 
berg, in his book, The Vanishing Adolescent, makes 
many strong statements and some almost accusing 
ones concerning those families and adults in our 
society. Two quotations from Friedenberg(7) would 
seem to be different from Josselyn in approach, but 
perhaps they are similar in their basic meaning. 
Perhaps when we can become sufficiently shocked 
by the presentation of some ideas like these, we 
can become sufficiently challenged as professional 
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people and parents to consider anew our relation- 
ships with adolescents. 

The problem is the adolescent’s need to define 
himself under conditions which make it increasingly 
dificult for him to do so. The natural processes of 
emotional development in adolescence are regularly 
frustrated in our society, even in the school, which 
has a professional responsibility to promote healthy 
development. Furthermore, the adolescent may be- 
come involved in adult emotional responses that 
have very little to do with him as a person and that 
chiefly reflect the adults’ inner tensions. (p. 133) 

Young people today find themselves very often 
used as something between a charade and a Them- 
atic Apperception Test. Adults read their own hopes 
and fears into the actions of adolescents, and project 
onto them their own conflicts, values, and anxieties. 
They take desperate measures to protect the young 
from imaginary menaces, which are in fact their 
own fantasies, and to guide them to imagined suc- 
cess, which is in fact surrender. The youngsters, 
in their turn, respond to this mistrust with even more 
vigor than could reasonably have been expected, 
living up to adult expectations with really impres- 
sive viciousness. (p. 114) 

Perhaps one of the most effective statements 
which might be applied to the adolescent with his 
goal of self indentification has been stated by T. S. 
Eliot (5, p. 30-31) in his play, The Cocktail Party: 

sa. findine out 

What you really are. What you really feel. 
What you really are among other people. 


His Need to Be An Understood Blind 
Adolescent 

The day-to-day activities of the blind person 
require many adaptations in his functioning, both 
in the utilization of the objects in his environment 
and in his physical, intellectual, and emotional con- 
trol of his environment. His understanding of the 
importance of good orientation and mobility skills 
in all of his activities can often make a great differ- 
ence in his intellectual and emotional understand- 
ing, and certainly in his important interpersonal 
relationships with those who are close to him. In- 
sight concerning these skills and his possible diffi- 
culties in acquiring them can make a great difference 
in his positive communication with sighted persons. 
This does not mean that all blind adolescents will 
master these skills at an equal level, any more than 
they master other skills equally. Perhaps adoles- 
cence is an excellent period for the professional 
person to assess the blind person’s awareness of 
good skills and his evaluation of his own function- 
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THE BLIND ADOLESCENT 
(Continued from page 310) 
ing in terms of his self concept, and his role in 
his environment. 

Through the service of good guidance and coun- 
seling persons and other direct service persons, the 
adolescent who is blind may be able to acquire a 
concept of becoming the best blind adolescent that 
he can be. He may need unusual support and ex- 
pressed confidence in his ability from the sighted 
persons in his environment. He may need to feel 
that he can get help with his problems which may 
be great in the area of orientation and mobility. 
As he himself attempts to move out, the role of 
the professional person is to continue to provide 
the support and confidence which makes his accom- 
plishments his and not those of the professional 
person. Naturally, this task of helping the blind 
adolescent move out as a person will be easier if 
the preschool and early school years have been for 
him a period in which he has had the opportunity 
to participate in an environment at home and at 
school which was for him supportive and positive. 

While there are many and varied needs which 
may be specific to the fact that an adolescent is 
blind, it is not easy to define them; nor is it easy 
to separate them from those which have been great- 
ly intensified or accentuated in his own thinking 
and feeling or in the reactions of his family, friends 
and the professional people in his life. Examples of 
a few of the needs of the blind adolescent which 
seem to be important from the point of view of the 
professional person are listed below. 


His Need to Achieve Both Respect and 
Understanding 

His need to be respected and understood as 
a blind adolescent by his family is perhaps 
his most crucial need and it may not in all 
cases be the easiest for him to have fulfilled. 
His place in the home, if he has been 
blind from early infancy, should have been 
understood and clarified for him by this 
period. Adolescence may call forth a new 
search, however, for a better answer con- 
cerning family relationships than he was able 
consider at an earlier period of his life. 
, as in a few cases, his blindness should 
ve occurred close to the period of his 
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adolescence, there could be the traumatic 
experiences which would necessitate access to 
skilled help for both him and his family. The 
goal should be to try to help him become 
strong enough to find a place which would 
make his role as a member of the family 
He would thus become more able 
to share in the problems and the duties of 
the home. It would be hoped that he could 
be thought of as a participating member of 
the family doing, as all the children do, those 
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things which he is able to do as a contributing 
member and receiving help with those things 
which he is not able to do. The role in the 
family can become quite complicated for 
both the blind person and the family if prob- 
lems are too great and if the family is un- 
able to experience the rewards which occur 
when growth is achieved in interpersonal 
relationships. 


His Need to Seek Answers from His Peers 

His need is to ask the most intimate questions 
of his parents and other adults who may be 
comfortable and mature enough to try to 
help him find answers to questions which 
may not be fully understood by him. De- 
prived of visual observation, he will need 
answers which are real for him. Perhaps the 
greatest confidence which a blind person may 
show in a sighted person is expressed when 
he wants an evaluation of a situation which 
requires vision in order to fill in the details 
concerning a person or situation. The sighted 
person who attempts to supply the visual in- 
formation perhaps shows great skill in objec- 
tivity if he attempts to describe a situation or 
a person as concretely as he can without 
prejudicing the blind person by the impres- 
sions or enthusiasm of the sighted person’s 
reactions. Certainly in the social situations 
which go on in the day-to-day living of the 
family, there should be no effort to hide 
enthusiasm for an experience, since blind 
persons like sighted persons want to know 
the feelings and the opinions of people. Nev- 
ertheless, as families try to explain that which 
they see, they will want to encourage the blind 
person to continue to raise questions and 
know that it is not always possible to get an 
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answer which is “real” for him. As one 
congenitally blind adolescent said once, “I 
guess some things will always be just words 
for me.” What tremendous growth potential 
was evidenced in this type of comment! The 
ability and insight to make the comment pro- 
vided both growth for the blind girl and for 
the sighted person who needed to know this 
reaction. 


His Need for Honest and Specific Answers 


from Sighted Persons 


His need is great to talk freely with pro- 
fessional persons outside the home who have 
sufficient skill, objectivity and maturity to 
help him find realistic and honest answers to 
his problems and goals as a blind person. 
Among the important persons who can pro- 
vide real help may be the ophthalmologist, 
the school nurse, the teacher, the counselor 
or, in the case where the family is also 
involved and perhaps where there is a con- 
tinuing relationship, the social case worker. 
Questions relative to the blindness and its 
possible permanency or its cause will be an- 
swered most efficiently by the physician. If 
the impact of the answer poses further prob- 
lems, however, more effective follow-up must 
be found through other professional persons. 
It is hoped that the teacher will be able to 
discuss in an easy way with the adolescent 
the questions which arise concerning his edu- 
cational functioning, and that this teacher will 
have the wisdom to refer other questions to 
those who may be in a much better position 
to answer them. Very young blind children 
have been known to start their search early 
for an answer to the question, “Why am I 
blind?” and have talked with many who have 
evaded an answer or just said “We don’t 
know,” and have dismissed the subject with- 
out suggesting a person who might perhaps 
handle the question. Some children have been 
almost crushed by the answer which they have 
received, or they may have regressed in their 
development because someone had held out 
false hope that some day the sight would 
return. If we can help the blind adolescent 
want to raise questions about himself and 
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then attempt to help him find the best pos- 
sible answers, we can no doubt contribute 
much to his emotional and social growth. 
We will certainly not make his problems 
easier by postponing answers, nor will he 
fulfill his needs for good and honest answers. 


His Need for More and Varied Special 
Equipment 

To have the best possible specialized equip- 
ment for his use in mastering the same cur- 
riculum expected of his sighted friends and 
also to have other equipment which will help 
in his day-to-day functioning in social situa- 
tions and in the future world of work loom 
large among his needs. Such items as the 
following are necessary: his typewriter which 
he can use in his written communication with 
sighted persons; his braillewriter which he 
can receive in a reasonable time after it has 
been ordered and which he can possess at an 
early age; his radio as a communication 
channel and a source of entertainment; his 
books which serve him in his education, his 
research, his entertainment, and his desire 
to be current in his reading; his tools, what- 
ever they should be, which assist him in his 
functioning in his physical environment and 
his independent mode of travel. These needs 
for some blind persons seem to be relatively 
well satisfied, but far too many of them have 
only partial answers. Government and volun- 
tary funds have been brought to bear on 
projects designed to fulfill some of his needs. 
Volunteer service of a variety of types has 
also been brought to bear in trying to provide 
equipment and materials which are needed 
by blind persons, but there is still much to 
be done. Perhaps this is because of the small 
population represented by those who are blind 
and no doubt there has been some lack of 
coordination of efforts on the part of many 
of us. If, however, the blind adolescent does 
not have in sufficient quantity and quality his 
basic specialized equipment for functioning 
in our society, he is likely to become more of 
an object of pity than respect in the min 
of the sighted persons with whom he wo 
in his environment. 
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His Need to Experience Honest and Positive 


Expectation from Others 


His need to experience at least an opti- 
mistic outlook concerning his future vocation 
is one in which he experiences great difh- 
culty. All too often the fears on this one 
aspect of his future life have been expressed 
at home and at school during his early im- 
pressionable years. These concerns may give 
way to serious doubts or, depending upon his 
personality, to a denial of the problem or an 
avoidance of his own obligations to succeed 
as best he can at school. While the employ- 
ment picture has improved and the more 
recent expenditure of funds to provide pro- 
fessional courses of a more intensive nature 
for vocational rehabilitation counselors have 
been achieved, still there is much to be done 
by those of us who interpret the needs and 
potentialities of blind persons. Our citizens 
and our employers of all types have an im- 
portant obligation to handicapped persons. 
The blind adolescent, however, needs to at 
least have a chance to grow in his self reali- 
zation as a working person and as a person 
who, if he applies himself, may be able to 
find appropriate answers to his future career. 
His likelihood of finding work will perhaps 
relate to his early years of applying himself 
and taking advantage of all functional re- 
sources available to: him. -Thus- he. is. begin- 
ning to be the participating person with our 
help while he is in school, and we hope it 
will be easier for him to carry this initiative 
out into the world of work. 


His Need for Expert Instruction in an 
Independent Mode of Travel 

One of the greatest unmet needs for most 

blind adolescents is to have access to help with 

basic orientation and mobility skills while 

still in school. If such help is possible at the 


appropriate time, there should be the oppor- 


tunity for instruction in a mode of independ- 
ent travel provided by a qualified mobility 
instructor. If children are taught by teachers 
at an early age in school in a manner that 
will help them develop greater skill in func- 
tioning in their environment, they should be 
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able to project toward the future and begin 
consideration of the tool which will help them 
to become more independent. They may con- 
sider either the use of the guide dog or a 
cane. If their instructors are able to explore 
the implications of both of these modes of 
travel as well as the use of the sighted guide 
when needed, the students should be able to 
select their own mode of travel. They and 
their parents should be brought into these 
considerations and their fears, questions and 
desires in relation to greater independent 
travel should be understood and accepted by 
those who work with the adolescent who is 


blind. 


His Need to Have Service Resulting from 
Research and Good Practice 

To suggest that we have been developing many 
of our standards in working with blind persons 
without sufficient research is putting the statement 
mildly. Certainly some good work has been done 
and some excellent thinking has been written in 
order that we might establish priorities for fur- 
ther study. We are fortunate that many of the 
problems which occur to adolescents who are blind 
might be at least partially solved through our 
greater understanding of the knowledge and ap- 
proaches utilized in solving problems concerning 
sighted adolescents. 


Examples of the type of research and careful 
‘thinking. which has been helpful and which has 
prompted us to draw applications to our procedures 
based upon what the authorities have suggested 
are the following: 


1. Lowenfeld has written consistently and 
carefully concerning the basic and obvious 
limitations which are specific to blindness, 
particularly for those who have complete loss 
of sight. He suggests adaptations for those 
with varying limited degrees of vision that 
we who serve them must make. Since you 
are familiar with his writings, attention should 
be called particularly to his chapter(12) in 
Psychology of Exceptional Children and 
Youth, edited by Cruickshank and to his own 
book, Our Blind Children(11). As we read 
the discussions of Lowenfeld, perhaps our 
contributions to blind persons will be meas- 
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ured in terms of our ability to recognize these 
limitations and help the blind adolescent gain 
some insight concerning them. At his level 
of ability and adjustment, he will need to 
gain some insight concerning his own func- 
tioning, physically, mentally, and emotionally, 
with these limitations. Possibly he can profit 
from some discussions which help him to see 
how these limitations affect those sighted 
persons who may either marvel at his func- 
tioning or doubt that it is possible for him 
to function. Our final obligation to him 
will be that we attempt to develop skills and 
equipment which will contribute to the best 
possible functioning for him with all of his 
problems and his abilities. 


2. The classic study by Vita Stein Sommers 
concerning parental attitudes in the families 
of blind adolescents can cause us to continue 
to search for more refined approaches in our 
work with the families of blind children of 
all ages and our realization that the period 
of adolescence in children for their families 
may be equally crucial to the period which 
families face during the preschool years. Som- 
mers’ work certainly aroused further study 
and has helped professional persons look at 
their relationships with the families of blind 
persons whom they try to serve in a more 
objective way. 


3. The more recent studies in the disserta- 
tions of Underberg and Verrillo as they con- 
sider the topic of the relationship of parental 
understanding and child adjustment in the 
visually disabled adolescent, and the study of 
the relationship between parental attitudes 
and adjustment of visually handicapped and 
sighted adolescents, are examples of types of 
studies which have added certain other di- 
mensions to our literature. There is more 
information concerning the changing attitudes 
of parents with different age levels of children 
and also more definitive study of the differ- 
ences in attitudes depending upon the amount 
of residual vision or total lack of it in the 
children studied. There was in these studies, 
as in most carefully thought out research, 
verification of some of the theories which 
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people with experience have held and also 
suggestions for further study. 


4. Gowman has given us, through the study 
of a trained sociologist, information concern- 
ing the role of the sighted person in the life 
of the person who is blind, and also some 
knowledge on the young sighted persons who 
project their feelings and thinking in rela- 
tion to different disabilities as perceived by 
them in a future role. He has contributed the 
application of the sociologist’s profession to 
greater study of the impact of blindness in 
our society. This work should encourage fur- 
ther study which might add to our meager 
information. 


5. The preoccupation of a number of clini- 
cal psychologists who have been writing and 
studying the importance of the self concept 
has also been expressed in recent studies rela- 
tive to the blind adolescent. Dr. Frederick 
Jervis in his work with blind and sighted 
adolescents has been most interested in how 
the blind person perceives himself in relation 
to others in his environment, and has also 
shown considerable insight in his study of 
the meaning of dependency for both the blind 
and sighted, the aspects of interpersonal rela- 
tionships which may result from dependency 
and other problems relative to blindness, and 
has suggested that we need to consider fur- 
ther study for blind persons in all types of 
environments. His paper dealing with guid- 
ance programs for blind children describes his 
study of blind adolescents. Two quotations 
from Jervis(9) presented here seem interest- 
ing as they may have new slants for those of 
us who have examined the literature through 
the history of both philosophical and psycho- 
logical discussions concerning blindness. 


There is a suggestion that a blind person 
having an extreme positive attitude toward 
himself is attempting to deny rather strong 
feelings of inadequacy and thus is put under 
a great deal of strain to maintain this over- 
emphasized positive picture of himself.” (p. 23) 


Blindness and possibly other visible physical 
handicaps may lead to an intensification of 
whatever feelings the public may have toward 
an individual. The beggar who is blind may 
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elicit stronger negative feelings than the 
beggar who is not, but conversely the bank 
president who is blind may be perceived more. 
positively than the bank president who is not. 
Recognition of the fact that the public reacts 
to individuals who are blind and not to the 
affliction of blindness, should lead to more 
refined research on attitudes toward the blind. 


(p. 24) 


Dr. Jervis is drawing his point of reference 
and his research techniques in his present 
work from psychologists who are working in 
their study of the self and in their desire 
to refine their instruments of measurement. 
Their goal is to arrive at a better measure- 
ment and therefore at more objective help 
for those of us who will apply the instru- 
ments to our further study of the self concept 
of the blind person and contribute to our 
greater service to him. 


6. Psychiatry has also contributed to our 
knowledge concerning the treatment of blind 
persons. The untimely death of Dr. Louis 
Cholden put a stop to some valuable research 
affecting both blind and sighted persons. His 
work, however, stressed the importance of 
the role of the ophthalmologist in the ultimate 
adjustment of the blind person. He also 
stressed the importance of time which is nec- 
essary for adjustment if it is to be real and 
lasting in the case of adventitiously blinded 
persons. His article on adolescence raises 
further questions but does provide some spe- 
cific references for our treatment and further 
study. 

Added to all of the above-mentioned au- 
thorities, one cannot omit the literature writ- 
ten not as research but as fiction and non- 
fiction by blind persons who have contributed 
to our thinking and our recognition of the 
possibilities of greater understanding, if we 
draw the right implications from the writing. 
Reference is made among others to the work 
of Hector Chevigny, Peter Putnam and Jacob 
Twersky for what they seem to be implying 
for us. A discussion of authorities who have 
written concerning blindness could not be 
complete without the strong mention of the 
dean of all of the writers, Dr. Thomas D. 
Cutsforth. His writings cover both psycho- 
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logical and sociological aspects of blindness, 


and particularly strong suggestions are appli- 
cable to the adolescent and his needs. His 
work, The Blind In School and Society, is 
perhaps the best known book to all profes- 
sional people regardless of whether they are 
specialists in service to blind persons or com- 
plete novices. As one attempts to gain greater 
insight, and none of us has it completely or 
instinctively, the reading of Dr. Cutsforth’s 
writings prompts a rethinking of the prob- 
lems of a professional person and a rededi- 
cation of the best efforts in service to blind 
persons. 


7. It is good to acknowledge the best prac- 
tice and research which have been undertaken 
and defended as they affect blind persons, 
but there is no question that we need to 
continue to encourage more studies from the 
fields of psychology, sociology and medicine. 
Examples of problems demanding further re- 
search in terms of the needs of blind adoles- 
cents are the following: 


a. We need more studies concerning 
parent-child relations which are geared 
toward better ways of helping them rec- 
ognize a need for help in regard to their 
feelings in order that when they seek it, 
they will be able to make use of it. 


b. There is need, as has already been 
suggested, for the development of refined 
instruments which will be helpful in 
studying the self concept of blind per- 
sons. 


c. Greater studies in statistical informa- 
tion concerning those who are blind and 
those who are severely visually limited 
need to be undertaken which will pro- 
vide more descriptive information con- 
cerning the functioning of the blind per- 
sons, or their visual efficiency. 


d. More research affecting public opinion 
concerning the blind and other minority 
groups which are physically identifiable. 


e. Research in technical equipment is 
needed. We are living in a technical age 
where we may have everything from mis- 
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siles and battlecraft costing millions of 
dollars to the smallest gadgets contrib- 
uting to our comfort in the American 
home today. Yet, when we have to pro- 
duce small things to accommodate a 
relatively small segment of a population 
like those who are blind, we have diff- 
culty engineering and distributing it for 
a reasonable fee and within a reasonable 
time limit. Our custom-made jobs seem 
to be our problems in the equipment 
which blind persons need. I refer to the 
braille writing equipment and the braille 
books which should be in sufficient quan- 
tity, variety and with a recent publica- 
tion date, to compare with the reading 
matter which sighted persons have. Prog- 
ress has been made in all these areas, 
but blind persons still do not have the 
equipment which they need and which 
they can afford to buy. 

Such perennial problems still exist 
with respect to translating immediately 
the printed page into braille, duplicating 
braille material in small quantities and 
portable audio equipment in both audio 
aids and braille writing equipment. Cer- 
tainly the blind person without the nec- 
essary equipment to help him function 
at a high level becomes more dependent 
upon others than would be necessary if 
he had the right equipment. He has to 
continue to become more and more re- 
sourceful in his use of sighted persons 
in order to do many things where equip- 
ment has not fulfilled his needs. 


His Need to Be Served by Professional Persons 
With Convictions Concerning Persons 
Who Are Blind 

Since others on this panel have discussed pro- 
grams, there will be no exploration of standards for 
such programs as they affect the blind adolescent. 
It does seem important, however, to consider briefly 
the role of the personnel who know and work with 
the blind adolescent in whatever school program 
or agency he finds himself. The premise that this 
writer holds is that the personnel in the schools 
and agencies must first of all be skilled in their 
chosen professions; the teacher, the social case 
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worker, the various therapists will draw heavily 
upon their own preparation and experience as ap- 
plied to all children. Others may need good orien- 
tation concerning blind individuals and an oppor- 
tunity to explore their own feelings concerning 
those blind persons with whom they work. This 
orientation should be meager or more intensive 
depending upon the effectiveness of the previous 
preparation. In this group might be found the 
school administrator, the office personnel and cus- 
todial staffs at the school as well as the medical 
personnel who work occasionally on the team when 
children with problems are under discussion. 


Those who act as specialists in the education of 
the blind will certainly need sufficient specialized 
preparation to help them meet the over and above, 
or “plus factors,” which are necessary due to the 
fact that the adolescent is blind. These plus factors 
in specialized courses will require some basic con- 
tent but may vary in amount in terms of the quality 
of the previous preparation in education. With 
respect to the teacher who acts as a full-time teacher 
in special schools for blind children or the one 
who functions in an educational program for the 
education of blind with sighted children as either 
a resource or itinerant teacher, the preparation 
should help them to participate in the important 
aspects of interpreting both the needs and poten- 
tialities of the blind person to those professional 
people who require only orientation and some basic 
information. Perhaps the teacher education insti- 
tutions and the state departments of education 
have made the greatest contributions to the special- 
ized preparation since it was necessary for them 
to provide courses of preparation and certification 
requirements or credentials for specialized person- 
nel in education. There is still much to be done, 
however, in utilizing the body of knowledge which 
exists and adapting it sufficiently to provide con- 
structive orientation for such persons as regular 
classroom teachers, direct service personnel in gen- 
eral agencies, therapists and nurses in hospital 
settings, and others who have very slight contacts 
with blind persons in different other community 
settings. : 


It is to be hoped that professional preparation 
for those highly specialized courses and construc- 
tive orientation experiences will continue to be 
developed and evaluated in such a way that they 
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at SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


a comprehensive summer program in all areas of Special Education: 


Administration 

Blind and Partially Sighted 
Cerebral Palsy 

Crippled Children 

Deaf and Hard of Hearing 

Gifted Children 

Hospitalized and Homebound Children 
Mental Retardation 

Multiple Handicapped 

Psychology of Exceptional Children 
Remedial Reading 

Speech Correction 

Vocational Rehabilitation 


Workshops, Conferences, Demonstration School and Residence School lend intensity, vitality to the summer curriculum. 


Summer Session: July 5- August 11, 1961 


For further information write: Dr. William M. Cruickshank, 
Special Education Building, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 
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: Finally, education alone can conduct us 
: to that enjoyment which is, at once, 1 
: best in quality and infinite in quantity. . 


Horace Mann, Lectures and Reports on Education 


Based upon his own accomplishments and philosophy, we can safely assume 
that Mann enjoyed life to the fullest. In spite of, and perhaps because of, a 
sparse preliminary schooling, this nineteenth century educator devoted his 
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‘a life spreading to others the enjoyment he experienced from being educated. [: 
If education is the sole remedy for discontent, Stanwix House shares with (° 


, others its responsibility to disseminate this enjoyment to the exceptional 


child who has heretofore been deprived of his educational needs. ‘‘Best in 
quality” is a maxim used persistently at Stanwix House in publishing special 
education materials for speech correction and language development, mental 
retardation, and visual handicaps. Write today for brochures and catalogs 
describing our special education materials. 


. STANWIX HOUSE, Inc. « 3020 Chartiers Avenue ¢ Pittsburgh 4, Pa. 
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will help all professional persons look at themselves 
in their important roles and obligations to the blind 
adolescents with whom they work. The oppor- 
tunity to help the blind adolescent grow and gain 
skill in interpreting himself with his problems and 
goals, and to achieve understanding from others 
with a minimum of frustration due to the sighted 
person’s conflicts concerning blindness, can offer 
the professional person one of the most exciting 
fields in which to serve. If, through his profes- 
sional preparation, he can perceive the blind ado- 
lescent as he really is and anticipate the problems 
which are most likely to arise for him and his 
family, he is more able to help the blind person 
realize his appropriate goals and interpret his 
problems as a person who is blind. 
lf the professional persons who serve in a pro- 
Wa and those who administer and set up pro- 
" grams can adopt a philosophy concerning the blind 
persons, they will be able to find answers and 
share problems with others when there is no ap- 
parent immediate answer. They will also be able 
to see greater growth in all of the blind children 
according to their abilities because they are pro- 
-Jecting positively and providing support and under- 


_ standing at those periods when these are needed 
/in order to foster growth for the adolescent. If 
this can be achieved, undoubtedly the blind person 
\Gll be able to perceive himself as a functioning 
‘adult and thus free himself from some of the 
worries which he hears all too often concerning 


five more as a functioning citizen in a community 
which can understand him because of his ability 
to assume responsibility for some of the intexpre- 
tation for the sighted persons in his environment. 
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Riddle-A-Rhyme is a new series of 8 color 
filmstrips designed to overcome language 
and articulation difficulty. Set of 

8 col 


Correlated for use with these filmstrips, or 
independently in School or at home: A com- 
pletely different kind of LOTTO GAME— 
Riddle-A-Rhyme Lotto—interesting, amusing 
and informative. 

A carton of 12 games - 


Order on approval from: 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 


146-01 Archer Avenue 
Jamaica 35, New York 
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